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Bibles and Prayer Books 


THE VULGATE 

Nearly all children in Britain have seen a 
Bible. They may have one in their homes, 
or they have seen a copy in church or at 
school. If they wish, they can read the Bible 
themselves, for though it has some difficult 
words it is printed in English. Christian 
children in lands where English is not 
spoken can as a rule read the Bible in their 
own languages. The version of the Bible 
which Roman Catholics hear in church 
services (except at certain points), wherever 
they live, is in Latin. This Latin translation 
was made by a man named Jerome—Saint 
Jerome, he became—about fifteen and a half 
centuries ago (at about what date did he 
live?). The translation is called the Vul- 
gate. The word vulgate means something 
which is common or usual (compare the 
word vulgar used in arithmetic of the kind 
of fractions which is commonly used in 
Britain). Jerome’s Latin translation of the 
Bible is called the Vulgate because when 
he made it Latin was the common language 
of western Europe—the language known by 
educated men in all western European 
countries, and the one most often used for 
writing books. The language in which the 
books of the Old Testament were first 

Bibles and Prayer Books J , ч „ай 
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St. Jerome with a book on a stand and his pet lion. From 
a statue in Westminster Abbey made in Henry VII's time 


written was Hebrew; the original language 
of the New Testament books was Greek. 

Suppose that you are a child who was 
born about 1509, when Henry VIII began 
to reign. There is no English Bible in your 
church or your home. When you were taken 
to church as a baby to be baptized the 
service was in Latin. The priest used a 
Latin service book in which parts of the 
Vulgate were quoted. He had, probably, 
no Bible of his own, and unless the church 
was very big and important there was no 
Bible there. 

Godparents now sometimes give Bibles to 
children when they are baptized, so that they 
may read them when they are old enough. 
But in 1509 no one gave an ordinary baby a 
Latin Bible: it would have been much too 
expensive. Until 1450 all Bibles had been 
copied by hand, and though when you were 
baptized printing had been invented, no one 
had yet printed Bibles in England—not even 
Caxton. In Europe the first complete book 
ever printed was a Latin Bible. It was made 
in 1450 by Gutenberg, a German printer. 
(Elizabethan Schools tells about Caxton and 
Gutenberg.) Over the page is a picture of a 
page from Gutenberg’s Bible, made smaller. 
A few printed copies of the Vulgate were 
brought to England in Henry VII’s reign, 
but they were too valuable, and too big, 
for ordinary christening presents. 
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The Latin senlence in lines 4, 5 on the left is from the story 


of Daniel as told in the Vulgate. 


It means: Daniel, 


servant of God, take the dinner which God has sent you 


ENGLISH BIBLES AND JOHN WYCLIF 

Certainly your godparents did not give 
you a Bible in English. Nobody was allowed 
to have an English Bible without leave from 
a bishop, and in the hundred years before 
1509 we only know for certain of eight people 
in England to whom leave was given. Five 
of the eight were priests, one was a woman 
who wrote inside the book that her mother 
had bought it; one was an English king 
(Henry VI) who died in 1461, and the 
eighth was Henry VII. Probably there were 
other people of whom we do not know who 
also had copies by leave, and perhaps the 
libraries of some of the big convents, where 
nuns lived, contained one. 

There were two reasons why the English 
bishops did not allow people to have English 
Bibles without leave. One was that they, 
and the Pope (who was the head of all 
Christians in England and western Europe), 
thought that the Bible was too difficult for 
untrained men and women to understand. 
If they read it without having it explained 
they might make mistakes about its meaning. 
Only priests, so the Pope and the bishops 
thought, could explain it properly. ‘The 
other reason was that the English Bible 
was linked with the name of John Wyclif. 

Wyclif was a learned priest who had 
encouraged the making of an English transla- 


tion. But he was considered a heretic, which 
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The first verse of the Old Testament in Hebrew 


Aéyer ô рартороу tavta, Nat &épyopat 
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The last two verses of the New Testament in Greek 


In principio creavit Deus cœlum et terram. 
The first verse of the Old Testament in Latin 


Write out these verses in English from a Bible 


è =the Pope of Rome, 
x x xx = тапу English bishops, 
0000 =priests, atleast one 
in each parish, 
=all the people. 


Leaders and people in the Church in England in the time of 
—X Henry VII 


means that some of his religious opinions 
were different from those which were taught 
by the Pope and the bishops. A number of 
Englishmen agreed with Wyclif, and after 
he died in 1384 they went on trying to spread 
his ideas. Parliament as well as the bishops 
thought that these ideas were bad for the 


country. In 1401 it made a law saying that 
anyone found guilty in a law court of being 
a follower of Wyclif must be burnt to death. 
Men who agreed with Wyclif used to study 
the Bible in English, so anyone who owned 
or even read a translation of the Vulgate was 
suspected of following Wyclif. He might be 
accused in a law court, and he ran the risk 
of losing his life in a very dreadful way. 

By 1509 Wyclif's ideas had been almost 
stamped out in England. All the same, your 
godparents would not risk giving you an 
English Bible when you were christened, 
both for your sake and for their own. 
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PICTURES AND CARVINGS IN CHURCHES 

When you were old enough you were 
taught the Creed and the Seven Deadly Sins 
in English. But when you were taken 
to church on Sundays and holy days you 
heard a service, which included readings 
from the Bible, in Latin. (A holy day is a 
day on which Christians think about some 
special action in the life of Christ, or about 
some special saint; for example, Ascension 
Day is a holy day.) Holy days and Sundays 
were holidays, and there were no other fixed 
holidays for everyone in the year, not even 
Saturday afternoons or Bank Holidays. It 
is from the words holy day that we get 
our word holiday. 


St. Thomas putting up his 
left hand to feel the wounds 
of Jesus Christ who had risen 
from the dead. Part of a 
wall painting in Westminster 
Abbey 


About four timesa . | 
year you might hear *, T erau ue 
a sermon in English  - zemm&E ^00 ii 
preached in your 
church. The preacher 
usually put some 
stories into his sermon 
to make it interesting, 
and some of them ,. 
might be from the ;: 
Bible. You could listen 
to these, but while : 
the Latin prayers ^B 
and readings were vB, 
going on you looked {6:7 
atthe pictures painted 
on the walls of the "lH: 
church or shown in "ERE 
the coloured glass _` 
windows; or at the $£ 
coloured statues of ‘icy 
saints carved in wood; 
or at the vestments AE eg lt PN 
(clothes worn at St. Christopher carries Jesus 
services) worn by the Cee ee 
priest, on which patterns and sometimes 
pictures were embroidered in coloured silks; 
or perhaps you got a crick in your neck 
trying to study the golden angels on the 
church roof (pages 8, 9, 16, 17, 29, 30, 32). 

In front of you as you stood or knelt in 
the nave—the long part—of the church there 
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Part of a modern rood screen 


How can you tell that this does not come from a sixteenth 
century church? 
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was usually a wooden screen called the rood 
screen, which shut off the chancel, the shorter 
part of the building. The word rood is from 
an old word which means cross. On the 
screen. there were often paintings of the 
twelve apostles of Jesus Christ, of whom the 
Bible tells, and on the top of the screen was a 
carved wooden figure of Jesus on the cross, 
with a figure of the Virgin Mary on one side 
and of St. John on the other. In a big 
church you might also see ‘ two splendid and 
glistening [shining] archangels’, one on the 
side of the Virgin furthest from the cross, 
the other on the far side of St. John, so that 
‘what for the fairness [beauty] of the wall 
[sometimes the place of the wooden screen : 
was taken by a carved stone screen or wall], 
the stateliness of the pictures, and the liveli- 
hood [life-likeness] of the painting! these 
figures might be the best in the church. 
You would certainly learn some stories from 
the Bible if on the way home you asked your 
father about the pictures and carvings you 
had looked at during the service. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 

On some holy days in the year you might 
see Bible stories acted by men of your town 
or shown without words by people who were 
dressed up and stood on a wooden cart * with 
four wheels? which was drawn through the 
streets. For example, if you lived in Norwich 
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you might see once a year ‘ pageants’ or living 
pictures of the Creation of the World, 
the Garden of Eden, Abel and Cain, * Noah's 
ship'; Abraham and Isaac; Moses and 
Aaron with the Children of Israel and 
Pharaoh ‘with his knights’; David and 
Goliath, and the Shepherds and Wise Men 
of the Christmas story. Sometimes we 
can guess what the story acted was from a 
list of ‘properties ’—acting things—which 
a group of men had to take care of or pay 
for: ‘a star,’ for example, or ‘a tail, stained ' 
for the serpent, together with a tree with 
fruit to hang on it, and ‘a rib coloured red’. 

The stories you learned in these ways were 


Noah’s ark from a book printed by Caxton in 1463 
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sometimes not exactly like those told in the 
Bible. ‘ Mrs. Noah’ was made a funny figure, 
and imaginary beings might be mixed up 
with Bible characters. ‘Two giants stuffed 
with hay? were once set up at a city gate 
with figures of the twelve Apostles, and as 
part of the same festivities a pageant was 
shown of the visit paid by Mary the Mother 
of Jesus to her cousin Elizabeth before 
Jesus was born. Even when you asked 
your father to explain a picture or a pageant 
he might tell you the story wrong if he had 
never heard it in English straight from the 
Bible and did not understand Latin. Men 
who knew that the Bible is really meant to 
teach us about God thought that children, 
and grown-up people too, ought to be able 
to read it themselves. 


COLET, ERASMUS, MORE 

In the days when a child born in 1509 was 
growing up three learned men in England 
were trying to think of ways by which the 
Bible might be better known and better 
understood. They were friends. Their 
names were John Colet, Desiderius Erasmus 
and Thomas More. Readers of History 
First Series, Book Four, will know something 
about them all. 

John Colet used to give lectures to students 
at Oxford about the meaning of parts of the 
New Testament. About the year you were 
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born, he founded a new school—St. Paul’s 
School, in London—so that boys might learn 
there to be Christians and to read and speak 
Latin. He wrote a Latin grammar book 
for them, making the work as easy as possible 
because Latin is difficult for beginners. He 
also wrote a special prayer in Latin which 
they might learn to 
say by themselves. 
The boys were 
taught to say their 
prayers in the 
morning and when 
they went to bed, 
but they were not 
taught to read the 
Bible: they had no 
Bible of their own 
to read. Of course, 
if they learned 
Latin well they 
would be able to 


A picture from a book of prayers i study the Vulgate 
Lain présted in Henry VIT rein in a big library 
when they grew up. 

Erasmus was not an Englishman, but he 
often stayed in England. He had rooms in 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. If you live 
near Cambridge you might one day see the 
chair he used when he was working. He 
made a fresh translation of the New Testa- 
ment from Greek into Latin, which he 
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The first letter of the 

first verse of the New 

Testament in the Latin 

translation made by 

Erasmus, printed in his 
time 


thought would help people to understand 
the meaning. He also wrote summaries of 
its books, and notes on them, in English. 
He wished that all rules against translations 
into people's own languages might be done 
away with, so that men of every class, and 
women too, might read the New Testament. 
He thought that ploughmen and weavers 
should sing of its stories as they worked, and 
that travellers who talked of them as they 
trudged along would forget they were tired. 

Thomas More was the third of the friends. 
Girls at Home tells about his children. 
The three little girls and their brother all 
learned Latin, so they could read the Vulgate. 
But More thought that educated men and 
women should have an opportunity to read 
the Bible in English as well as in Latin. He 
suggested that bishops should lend copies of 
the English translation to such people if he 
knew they were earnest Christians; after the 
death of any borrower the Bible would be 
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The bids of n of Eden 
The serpent, which has a 
woman’s head, gives Eve 

an apple. 


The Queen of Sheba 


The Queen offers gifts to 
King Solomon 
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Easter pictures 
Women on their way back Mary Magdalene meets 
from the tomb. (A separ- Jesus in the garden after 
ate little picture is at the the Resurrection. 
top.) 


Pictures in coloured glass from Fairford Church, Gloucestershire, put up in the reign of Henry VII. Twenty-eight 
windows show several pictures each 
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handed back to the bishop who could then 
lend it to someone else he trusted. 


MARTIN LUTHER 

More’s plan was not carried out. At the 
time when you were growing up people did 
not want to run the risk of being thought of as 
heretics. A great deal of discussion was going 
on, especially in Germany, about the opinions 
of Martin Luther. Luther was a German. 
Until he was twenty he had not even seen a 
Bible. Then he read it eagerly, in Latin, of 
course. As he read he became sure that a 
number of ideas which the Pope taught were 
contrary to what it said, and so were wrong. 
To the Pope, naturally, it was Luther’s ideas 
which seemed wrong. In 1520 he began to 
treat him as a heretic. 

Luther did not change what he believed. 
Later, he determined to give his countrymen 
the opportunity to read the Bible in their 
own language. He studied Hebrew and 
Greek—he was a learned man and had been 
made a professor in a German university. 
Then he translated the Bible into German. 
With the Bible to read, he said, no one need 
ever feel miserable when he was worried, 
for in it ‘ we see before us, in all its lightness, 
the. . . right way.’ 

Because Luther argued against what the 
Pope taught, and was a heretic, men who 
disagreed with him did not read his German 
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translation of the Bible. Many people in 
England, too, were afraid that any English 
translation would spread wrong ideas. Some 
Englishmen, however, agreed with Luther. 
One of them, named William Tyndale, 
was sure that people who could read the 
Bible for themselves would become better 
Christians. He wanted to make a transla- 
tion which, as Erasmus had said, even a 
ploughman could read. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE’S ENGLISH BIBLE 

Tyndale knew, of course, that he would 
not be allowed to publish an English Bible 
in his own country. He went to Germany and 
began there to translate the New Testament 
from Greek into English, using Wyclif’s 
translation to help him. Soon an English 
spy found out what he was doing and he had 
to hurry away to another town. This time 
he went to a place where he knew Luther had 
a number of friends. He worked as hard as 
he could, and in 1526 his English translation 
of the New Testament was published. Later, 
he translated the Old Testament, and also 
added to the New Testament some notes 
which explained difficult verse from his 
own point of view. 

Men who, like Tyndale, agreed with 
Luther were by this time called Protestants. 
Catholics, that is people of the old way of 
thinking, who believed that the Pope was . 
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A picture from a copy of Tyndale’s Bible. To illustrate the 
story in Luke, chapter 5 


truly head of all Christians and that transla- 
tions of the Bible were dangerous, said that 
Protestants were heretics. 


A PROTESTANT MARTYR 

In the year 1535, when you were twenty-six, 
William Tyndale was given up by a Pro- 
testant traitor to the Protestants’ enemies. 
He was imprisoned in a German castle, and 
the next year he was burnt to death. Tyn- 
dale was a Protestant martyr. He died 
rather than give up his Protestant beliefs 
about Christianity. 


A CATHOLIC MARTYR 
In the year 1535 Thomas More was 
beheaded in London on Tower Hill. Readers 
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THE TUDOR RULERS 


Henry VII 
Henry VIII 
Ne ether ci E 
1 2 9 
Catherine Anne Jane 


of Aragon Boleyn Seymour 


Mary ElizabethI Edward VI 
THE TUDOR ROYAL FAMILY 
Henry VH: 1485 
Henry VIII: 1509 
Edward VI: 1547 
Mary: 1553 
Elizabeth I: 1558 


of History First Series, Book Four, will know 
the story, and how he had written a letter in 
prison to his daughter Margaret with a piece 
of coal, and how she went to say goodbye to 
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him as he was led out to die. They will know 
too that he was executed because he would 
not agree that the king, Henry VIII, ought 
to be Head of the Church in England instead 
of the Pope, or that Anne Boleyn, the new 

ueen, was Henry’s true wife instead of 
(nen Catherine. More was a Catholic 
martyr. He died rather than give up his 
Catholic beliefs about the Pope. 


NEW ENGLISH BIBLES 

In the year 1535 a new English translation 
of the Bible was published. (That gives three 
things to remember about one year.) It 
was made by an English Protestant named 
Miles Coverdale. After that other Protes- 
tants made other translations, using Tyn- 
dale's and Coverdale's work to help them. 
They were not punished. Although Henry 
VIII had had More beheaded he still counted 
himself a Catholic, but he agreed with the 
Protestants in some ways. He thought it 
would be a good thing for Englishmen to read 
the Bible in their own language. 

A few years later, in 1539, if you had gone 
one day into a church, you might have 
found strange things happening. Carpenters 
with hammers were at work there. You 
were now thirty years old, and perhaps you 
thought you should ask what they were 
doing. They told you that they were putting 
up a desk to hold a copy of the Great Bible 
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In the Vulgate 


Et si distribuero in cibos pauperum 

omnes facultates meas, et si tradiderum 
corpus meum ita ut ardeam, caritatem 
autem non habuero, nihil mihi prodest. 


In Wyclif's Bible 


If I departe alle my godis into metis 

of pore men, and if I betake my bodi 

so that I brenne, and I have not charite 
it profiteth me no thing. 


In Tyndale’s Bible 


Though I bestowe all my goodes (to 
fede the poore) and though I give my 
body even that I burned, and yet have 
no loue, it profiteth me nothynge. 


In a modern English translation 


I may give all that I have, to feed the 
poor; I may give myself up to be burnt 
at the stake; if I lack charity, it 

goes for nothing. 


A verse from a letter of St. Paul's 
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Books still in Guildford Grammar School 


(an English translation made with the help 
of ‘Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s). It is the 
king’s order, they said, and we are to 
fasten the book to the desk with a little chain 
so that no one can take it away. You knew 
that books in the libraries of cathedrals and 
colleges were often chained. Perhaps you 
had seen the library in Hereford cathedral. 

A few days later you went to the church 
again. A man was standing at the desk 
—just an ordinary man who had, perhaps, 
been a grammar school boy. He was reading 
aloud from the Bible to a small group of 
people standing near. You joined them and 
listened too. I have heard some of these 
stories before, you thought, but I never 
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knew how interesting they are. All over 
England people were doing and thinking 
such things as that. 


CHANGES IN CHURCHES: THE PRAYER BOOK 
Now take a journey in your mind over ten 
years, to 1549. You were forty years old, and 
your own children were growing up. Henry 
VIII was dead. His son, Edward VI, had 
been king for two years but he was still only 
a boy; his reign had begun when he was nine. 
You had a son about the same age. One 
Sunday you got ready to take him, as usual, 
to church. He was accustomed to hearing 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord's Prayer in English: that had been 
ordered before Henry VIII died. He had 
also heard a long English prayer called the 
Litany, for that had been in use for five 
years. But most of the service had always 
been in Latin. This Sunday, you knew, it 
would be different. ! 
Today, you said, the whole service will be 
in English, and it will not be quite the same 
as we have always had: I don't like these 
changes. Then father, said your boy, can't 
we stay at home? No, you answered, because 
Parliament has just passed a law to say that 
everyone in England must go to church on 
Sunday unless he is ill or has some other very 
good reason. Let's go to a different church, 
your boy suggested, perhaps they will have 
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“And Go d | | 
and there was light made. And God fatot 
the light that it was 000, 410% od made 
a 01010110 betwene the lpgbt and darkneffle. 
And God called the light, dape:e the dark 
nefie called he, night. And the euenpng g 
the mognpnge was made one Daye. . 
“And God fapbclet there be айттат 
betwene the waters, elet it make a опот 
betwene waters ж waters. And God made 
the firmameét , ¢ feta biuilion betwene the 
toaterswhich were Dunder the firmament,¢ 


Che waters that were aboucthe fiemamét, 


Read this with your own Bibles which will probably be 
in the translation made in 1611 (page 32). Notice the 
old spelling. ‘ Elizabethan Schools” (page 22) will help 
about the letters. The little line over * o*and * e? shows that 
* n? is left out. 
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the old service there. No, you said, that 
would be no good. The law says that a new 
service book, called the Book of Common 
Prayer, must be used everywhere. ‘The young 
King, you know, is a Protestant, and his 
Councillors are Protestants too; I wish they 
hadn't made changes in the service. Well, 
said your boy, it will be queer not to hear 
Latin in church. 

That year, and in the following years, 
there were other things in churches besides 
English services which seemed queer. The 
pictures of Bible stories and saints on the 
walls were covered up with whitewash. The 
figures on the screen were taken down. 
Instead of a stone altar with carving above 
and a beautiful piece of coloured embroidery 
hanging in front, a plain wooden table was 
placed at the end of the chancel nearest the 
nave, not at its far end like the altar. The 
priest who took the service wore a white 
linen surplice instead of the coloured, em- 
broidered silk vestments you had enjoyed 
looking at when you yourself were small. 

Protestants liked these changes. Catholics 
did not. In Cornwall and Devonshire many 
people joined in riots rather than use the 
new Prayer Book. (That is what the Book 
of Common Prayer is called for short.) ‘The 
new services, they said, were not reverent 
enough: they were ‘like a Christmas game.’ 
Some priests and churchwardens hid some 
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of the beautiful things which belonged to 
their church, so that the men sent by the 
Government to destroy them could not find 
out where they were. 


THE OLD WAYS AGAIN 

When Edward VI died in 1553 his half- 
sister, Mary, the daughter of Henry VIPs 
first wife, Catherine, became queen. She 
was a Catholic and she appointed Catholic 
bishops and Councillors. Then the old 
Latin service books and the statues and 
vestments were brought out from their 
hiding places, or new ones were made, and 
candles were lighted, and church bells were 
rung on those holy days which lately had not 
been kept. Catholics were delighted. Some 
ordinary people were puzzled. A number of 
Protestant leaders were burnt to death. 
Then, in November 1558, Queen Mary died. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AGAIN 

A few months later you sat by the fire with 
your son one chilly evening and talked about 
the new queen, Elizabeth I. The year is 
1559. You are fifty years old. 

Do you remember the Queen’s mother, 
Anne Boleyn? asks your son. Wasn't she 
Henry VIII’s second wife, and a Protestant? 
I remember her, you say. I have often told 
you how troubled I was when Sir Thomas 
More was beheaded because he would not 
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Adam and Eve carved in stone 


say that she was Henry’s true wife. How odd 
to think that her daughter is now our queen! 
After Henry’s death there came first that 
tiger-cub, Edward, son of Henry’s third 
wife 

She was a Protestant, Jane Seymour, your 
son interrupts eagerly. 

Yes, and it was in Edward’s time that the 
Prayer Book was brought out and all those 
changes in services were made, you reply. 
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Then came Mary, daughter of good Queen 
Catherine, who was Henry’s true wife all 
the time 

Bloody Mary! your son exclaims. She was 
wicked. She burned Protestants. And I 
kept my Prayer Book hidden away and had 
to listen to all that Latin on Sundays! 

You won’t have to do that now, you say. 
I’m afraid the lights and statues and vest- 
ments will be taken away, and the Prayer 
Book will be used again, and we shall all 
have to go to church on Sundays as we did 
in Edward’s time. Elizabeth has appointed 
Protestant bishops and councillors. 

What you thought might happen came 
true. That same year, 1559, a law was 
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passed saying that the Book of Common . 
Prayer (with a few changes) was to be used, 
and that no one might stay away from church 
unles he was ill or had some other good 
reason. Anyone who did had to pay a fine 
and he was not let off if, for example, he said 
that he went ‘ hunting hares’ in church time. 
Nor was a woman who made the excuse that 
she washed clothes on Sunday because she 
had not time in the week. 


BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS, NOT STATUES 

You were right, too, about the beautiful 
things in the churches. At first many priests 
did not want to obey all the orders which 
they were given. They kept the figures of 
Christ and of the Virgin Mary and St. John 
on the screens; they rang the bells on days 
which in the Prayer Book were not counted 
holy days. But as the years of Elizabeth's 
reign went by, most of the beautiful things 
and the customs which had been brought 
back in Mary's time were taken away again. 
Old account books which can still be read 
show that money was spent on the work. 
Here are some expenses of one parish church: 


For defacing of images (spoiling statues) . . . 

For 2 English psalters (psalm books) . . . 

For pulling down (stone) altars and carrying 
away the rubble (one wooden Communion 
table would be used) .. . 
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For.a book of the English service (probably a 
big Prayer Book for the clergyman) . , , 

For wood to burn the images . . . 

For setting up a desk in the church for a Bible... 


The Prayer Book still used in churches of 
the Church of England, with very few 
alterations, is the same book as the one 
printed in Elizabeth’s time. The English 
Bibles most often found in churches and 
schools and homes are copies of a translation 
made in 1611, eight years after her death. 

Latin, English, Latin, English: a child 
born in 1509 who lived to be fifty would 
have had to get used to services in those 
languages, first one, then another. Before 
he—or she—died, English had come to 
churches to stay. 
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Things to do 


1. Go to look at a church of the Church of 
England. Afterwards, make a plan or draw- 
ing to show the nave, the chancel, the altar, 
the lectern. Underneath write four sen- 
tences, two about things you saw which 
would not have been there in the time of 
Sir Thomas More and two about things which 
might have been there then and are not now. 

2. In a copy of the Prayer Book find the. 
Litany. Copy from it three short prayers 
which you think it is good to use. Make up 
and write out three new ones which you 
think might be put in at the present day. 

3. Go to look at an old church and ask 
someone if any part of it, or anything. 
now inside, was there in the time of Henry 
VIII. І so, make a list of the things. 

4. Make a drawing of any Bible story you 
know which you think would have done for 
a wall painting or a stained glass window. 
Colour it with crayons. | 

5. In your note-book make a list of the 
martyrs mentioned in this book, and under- 
line the names in colour, red for Roman 
Catholic, blue for Protestant. From a 
history book add the names of other martyrs. 

6. Find out all you can about translations 
of the Bible into languages not mentioned 
in this book. 
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